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Stamm salle helps you 
PlanYour!944GardenNow 


with this Wonderful New Kook/et 





Stumpp & Walter Co., headquarters for 
the best of everything a gardener needs, 
offers this practical, new 32 page booklet 
“Vegetables for Victory” in Color, free 
with any order for $3 or more of the 
merchandise below. 

Tells how to plan, what to plant, how to 
make it grow ...a help to every gardener. 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT NEXT SPRING 
SEND IN YOUR SEED ORDER NOW 
“Vegetables for Victory” will be sent free 

on receipt of order. 


Vegetable Garden Collections 


GARDEN Futt CoLtection A—For a garden of about 500 sq. ft. 
1 pkt. each of these 15 Vegetables $1.50 


Beet Detroit, Broccoli New York Market, Carrot Rubicore, Cucumber 
Staysgreen, Lettuce Big Boston, Parsley Champion, Radish Scarlet 
Globe, Spinach Savoy, Swiss Chard Green Lyon, Squash Straight Neck, 
Turnip Purple Top, String Beans Bountiful, Lima Beans Fordhook, 
Corn Golden Bantam, Peas Little Marvel. 


Garven Futt Couection B—For « garden of 1250 sq. ft. $3.90 


Same as collection A except 14 oz. each of above Carrot and Swiss 
Chard, | oz. each of above Beets, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach and Turnip. 
Pkt. of Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley and Squash. 1 Ib. each of String 
Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 14 Ib. Corn. 


Garven Fuit Couection C—For Garden of 5000 sq. ft. $7.25 


Pkt. each as above Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley and Squash. 1 oz. each 
of Carrot, Swiss Chard and Turnip. 2 oz. each of Beet, Lettuce, Radish 
and Spinach. 1 tb. Corn. 2 Ibs. each String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 
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Free on Request—Our 1944 Complete 120 page Seed Annual 
with 16 pages in color . . . featuring new Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants introduced by us for the first time this year. 
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Trees for Street Planting 


NE of the questions most commonly asked in new com- 
munities is ‘“What are the best trees for street planting?’ 
Professor L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State University has under- 
taken to answer this question, as well as several others recently 
put to him by the city commissioners of an Ohio municipality. 
The trees which Professor Chadwick recommends are as follows: 


Scarlet oak Ginkgo 

Red oak Thornless honey locust 
Pin oak Sakhalian cork tree 
Shingle oak Littleleaf European linden 
Sweet gum Silver linden 


Norway maple English elm 
Sugar maple 

The trees which he expressly states should not be planted 
include silver or soft maple, box elder, horsechestnut, tree of 
heaven (ailanthus), catalpa, mulberry, poplar, willow, Chinese 
or Asiatic elm and buckeye. 

Professor Chadwick goes on to say that all street trees should 
have a trunk diameter of not less than one inch, four feet from 
the ground, at planting time. Also, they should be at least eight 
feet high and should have straight trunks. He deplores planting 
any street trees except where parking strips of at least eight feet 
wide exist. If there are no strips, or if the strips are narrow, the 
trees should be planted on the adjacent private property and at 
least six feet from any sidewalk or drive. 

If there happens to be a parking strip 20 feet in width, certain 
small trees can be used, being set at least 30 feet apart. They 
include the following: 

Amur maple 
Washington thorn 
Yeddo euonymus 
Arnold crab apple 
Carmine crab apple Japanese lilac 
Parkman crab apple Saucer magnolia 


Professor Chadwick says that all trees should be trimmed 
sufficiently high to allow free passage of pedestrians and vehicular 
traffic—I10 feet over sidewalk, 12 feet over most streets, 16 feet 
over state highways. 

Professor Chadwick makes the following recommendations 
as to the actual planting of trees: 

The hole should be sufficiently large to accommodate the 
roots without crowding. In poorly drained soil, some means of 
artificial drainage should be provided. The trees should be set no 
deeper than when growing in the nursery. (The earth rings on 
the trunks will indicate the previous planting depth.) Standard 
trees should be guyed or supported in an upright position with 
cable, wire or stakes. 


Eley crab apple 

Sargent crab apple 
Schneidecker crab apple 
Tea crab apple 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1943-44 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition ts 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make entties 
in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1944. 
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to do NOW 


CUTTING back weak or straggling growths on house plants will make 
for bushier plants after active growth is resumed. 


FREQUENT burning of rubbish in one place in the cultivated garden 
in Winter can result in an area of unproductive soil next Summer. 


PRUNING brush of suitable length and twigginess can be tied in bundles 
and saved for staking the flower and vegetable garden next Summer. 


SEVERE pruning will delay young fruit trees in coming into bearing. 
Cut only enough to induce the formation of a well-balanced frame- 
work of branches. 


USE the short-keeping kinds among the stored vegetables while they are 
still sound and fit for cooking. Look over the others and remove any 
which may have started to spoil. 


DO NOT be in too much of a hurry to start seedlings indoors for outdoor 
planting later on. It is a long time until Spring; a longer time, in fact, 
than most young seedlings can tolerate. 


WHENEVER it is practical, pool orders for seeds. In these days of 
shortage of skilled assistants, the seed merchant will appreciate any 
such help in the reduction of paper work. 


CARELESS attempts at removal of snow from evergreens may result in 
serious damage to the plants. In most cases, the sun will do the job 
just as thoroughly and with much less danger. 


AN ALL too prevalent report from the Victory garden front is that pest 
control was not sufficiently practiced in 1943. This is the time of year 
to learn the rudiments of that art and to acquire the equipment neces- 
sary to carry it out. 


THE frequently advised fuel-saving practice of pulling down the window 
shades after the sun has set will benefit house plants located near 
windows. The older method was to place several thicknesses of news- 
print between the plants and the glass on cold nights. 


REPAIR and carefully conserve wooden storage crates and packing or 
shipping containers since they promise to be in short supply next 
Summer. Commercial growers in many sections will appreciate receiv- 
ing any sound second hand containers which home owners may have 
on hand in excess of their needs. 


SINCE each pound of hardwood ashes may contain the equivalent of 
two-thirds of a pound of ground limestone as well as fertilizer elements 
other than nitrogen, the ashes from a fireplace should be saved for 
spreading on the garden next Spring at the rate of not more than 75 
pounds per 1000 square feet. They should be stored in a dry place. 


Jars and Tops for Canning 


OOKING ahead to a big season for canning Victory garden products 
in 1944, the United States Department of Agriculture urges home 
canners to save all glass jars and tops suitable for re-use. Every re-usable 
jar and top will be needed to round out new supplies next Summer. 
Every good jar and top used again saves scarce materials and manpower 
—for other jobs in the war. 

Special attention is called to re-usable commercial jars and tops because 
these are not so familiar in home canning. Commercial jars are those in 
which housewives buy such products as coffee, pickles, peanut butter and 
mayonnaise. Many are now standardized as to size and type of opening, 
so that a jar and its metal screw cap may be used for home canning by 
buying only a metal sealing disk with flowed-on rubber compound. 
Coffee jars with paper caps may be outfitted by using a metal screw cap 
from another jar plus a sealing disk. 

To save metal, rubber, and glass, most of the re-usable commercial 
jars now have an opening two and five-sixteenths inches in diameter. This 
opening is known as size ‘‘63."" Other jars have the larger, Mason-size 
opening—size ‘‘70.’" The War Production Board and the War Food 
Administration are making every effort to have available in 1944 ade- 
quate supplies of metal sealing disks for both sizes. 
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OR several months Dr. J. Horace McFarland has been singing the praises in 

Horticulture of the rose known as “The Doctor.” Finally, he sent the picture 
reproduced above to prove that he had not been overexuberant in his commenda- 
tion of this rose. It appears that “The Doctor” was first introduced in this country 
in 1936, but did not get much recognition until it crossed the water and Courtney 
Page of the National Rose Society in England began to talk about it. 

The blossoms shown above, which were gathered in Dr. McFarland’s Harrisburg, 
Pa., garden, had a spread of six and one-half inches. Says Dr. McFarland, “I have 
never seen another rose with such a combination of formal informality,” which is 
a characteristic McFarland use of words. “The Doctor” is not so prolific, it seems, 
as Radiance and some other roses, but produces a few flowers steadily throughout 
the season. 

The nursery catalogues do not make claims quite as broad as Dr. McFarland’s, 
saying that this rose grows to be from five to six inches across. Even these figures, 
however, make it one of the largest of all roses. 
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Left—Robin Hood, a large-flowered tritoma 
with orange-red blooms, much handsomer 
than the old-fashioned red hot pokers. The 
flower spikes grow up to 30 inches tall, ris- 
ing majestically above the narrow foliage. 
The plant is hardy in northern New York. 
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Right—Orange Beauty is a new calendula 
useful as a bedding plant or for cut flowers. 
The plants grow two feet high and the 
blooms measure three and one-half inches 
across in good garden soil. The color is 
deep orange suffused with yellow. 
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Left—Cheerful is a dwarf bedding petunia 
which has been voted an all-America selec- 
tion for 1944. The plant makes a mound 
10 to 12 inches high with a spread of two 


feet with flowers of clear salmon pink. 


Right—Although the Butternut squash is 
not actually new, it is only now coming into 
general distribution. The flesh is deep 
yellow, dry, sweet, with excellent flavor. 
There is no seed cavity in the neck. 








Mammoth Mum is a new marigold 
given all-America honorable mention 
for 1944. The color is sulphur yellow. 





Prolific Straightneck is a new squash 
which is unusually free bearing. 





Cupid is a 1944 bronze-medal-winning 
cucumber from California, with dark 
green, bluntly rounded ends, firm, 
white flesh, few seeds. Very prolific. 


The snap bean Keystonian Greenpod 
is an all-America selection for 1944. 
Long, round, stringless, dark green. 

























Clivias in Window Gardens 


ATE each Winter the living room at 
“Breeze Hill’’ is made fragrant by a 
great flower cluster of Clivia miniata. Now 
I cannot help wishing that others might 
enjoy this fragrant beauty as much as I 
enjoy it. The plant has not been any par- 
ticular bother in the dozen years I have 
had it, and as the plant is always green, 
there is nothing unsightly about it. 

This plant is carried over in my little 
garage-greenhouse which ambitiously tries 
to maintain a Winter temperature of about 
45 degrees. I am sure it would behave just 
as well in the kitchen window if I put it 
there. Each year it is a little bigger and 
stronger, and my memory tells me that 
about once in five years it demands repot- 
ting. While the bloom is coming it needs 
much water. 

The sheer beauty of the item is com- 
pletely indifferent to the dry heat of an 
ordinary American living room. Its all- 
year-round greenness as well as its sweet 
odor commend it. 

The propagation story seems to be that 
old pot-grown bulbs are pulled to pieces 
and the growth started in small pots with a 
good bit of heat if one has it, although I 
do not remember going to any pains of that 
sort. There is a caution in Bailey’s Cyclo- 
pedia that it is better not to water the plant 
much during its resting season, which is 
practically all Summer, and I do not see 
any trouble in that direction, because the 
remainders in the ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ green- 
house have a hard time to get any water at 
all when we are busy outside. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Improvised Storage Space 


ERE is a hint that may help some 

of our Victory gardeners with their 
vegetable storage problems. Having ex- 
tended my vegetable planting to a half 
acre, the proper storage of the results be- 
came a problem with me, particularly as I 
did not have the facilities for building a 
proper storage closet. 

As it happens I have a very warm cellar, 
the windows of which are set below the 
ground level and have large ‘‘wells’’ around 
them to admit light. 

By fitting these wells with shelving to 
hold boxes of vegetables and sand and by 
making wooden covers for the tops of the 
wells I find I have perfect storage. There 
is sufficient storage space to take all the 
vegetables that require a cool, moist atmos- 
phere and by opening the cellar windows 
slightly I can control the temperature and 
keep the wells between 50 and 55 most of 
the time. Small, inexpensive thermometers 
in each well aid in the control. 

I tried this plan last Winter for potted 
plants and bulbs, using an old window 
sash for a covering, and my makeshift 
“coldframe’’ wells did not drop below 40 
or 45 degrees. 

—H. B. Neal. 
Needham, Mass. 































Damage by Bordeaux 


HE use of Bordeaux spray has 

for many years been considered 
a seasonal routine of potatoes and 
other vegetables. Yet Connecticut 
experiment station pathologists have 
found that Bordeaux injury causes 
losses ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent and believe that for potatoes at 
least, this spray will soon be used 
“‘as little as possible’’ rather than “‘as 
much as possible.”” The search for 
new materials to replace Bordeaux 
is yielding results. New organic 
sprays, such as Fermate, may replace 
coppers for use on celery and other 
vegetables. Similar new materials 
must be developed for potatoes; 
one, sold as du Pont Japanese Beetle 
Spray, shows promise. 























Additional Campanulas 


O THE list of campanulas recom- 

mended by Fiffi W. Kline in the No- 
vember | issue, I would like to add several 
more, For some reason or other the Serbian 
bell flower (Campanula poscharskyana) 
is usually overlooked, although well worth 
planting in any garden. Although origi- 
nally recommended as a rock plant, my 
experience has been that it is far too vigor- 
ous for a small rock garden and that on a 
dry wall it is almost a pest, since it spreads 
from crack to crack with the greatest of 
ease. This spreading habit, however, makes 
it an ideal ground cover in sun or shade. 
It also has a habit of developing many 
individual stems and each group is easily - 
divided into a number of small plants. The 
flowers are flat, star-like, pinkish purple, 
and in addition to the mass of bloom in the 
late Spring, there are some flowers through- 
out the Summer. Once you get a plant, it 
is easy to grow a quantity. 

Another campanula that has long been 
in the trade but which for some reason we 
seldom see in gardens, is Campanula glom- 
erata, growing eight to twelve inches 
high, with purple flowers borne in clusters 
on the tips of the stems. This campanula 
seems to be absolutely hardy and perma- 
nent. In fact, I know of one location by 
an old farm home site where it is holding 
its own in the ditch, competing success- 
fully with grass turf. Despite this, it is of 
such a refined nature that it will not spread. 

For the border, or better still, the dry 
wall or rock garden, I would recommend 
C. elatines garganica and the hairy variety, 
C. e. istriaca. I have plants of C. e. gar- 
ganica on a dry wall where despite our 
rather difficult open Winters and west 
exposure, it has existed for some seven or 
eight years. Each Spring it rewards me 
with myriads of sky-blue, flat, star-shaped 
flowers. Like C. poscharskyana, it is prop- 
agated easily from individual divisions. 

—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sweet Odors Give Delight — 


Perfumes which stimulate flagging 
spirits through the Winter months 


Y WINTER supply of garden per- 

fume is so large and varied that I 
shall scarcely miss my herb garden, al- 
though I cultivate this garden for its fra- 
grance fully as much as for its savor. First 
of all, I have my Winter quince. Aunt 
Nancy used to keep one in her top bureau 
drawer but mine will stay on the living 
room mantel all Winter, to be picked up 
at odd moments to delight me with its on- 
rush of fragrant memories. 

Many quinces lack aroma, just as do 
many roses, but the perfect quince, like the 
perfect rose, must have it. I have smelled 
orchard quinces in the Rocky Mountains 
as full of perfume as any of Marie Antoin- 
ette’s old roses in her Malmaison garden, 
but my own orchard quinces have none. 
However, for this Winter’s work the Lord 
led me to a Japan quince in Hingham, 
well capable of giving me the quintessence 
of quince perfume. 

One of the joys of the herb garden is 
the waves of perfume that meet you at odd 
moments and convince you instinctively 
that in spite of wars and inadequate friends 
and relatives, life is on the whole a good 
thing. So I have arranged for Winter 
waves of unexpected perfume to come to 
me. In my little lean-to greenhouse I have 
hung hanks of Maine Indian sweet grass 
and great chunks of Louisiana vetiver 
roots. Any dampness will bring out the 
fragrance of sweet grass and any sunshine 
that of vetiver. 

I have found that sweet grass will grow 
in my herb garden as well as on any Maine 
seaside marsh although I had to go to the 
botanical garden of the University of 
Montreal on the eastern end of Isle Marie 
to discover the fact. 

Vetiver came originally from Asia or 
the island of Bourbon and is usually 
known only in the Southern states. Yet I 
have found it not hard to grow in Massa- 
chusetts Summers and a small root is easy 
to keep in the house through the Winter to 
guarantee the next Winter's supply. 

However my chief provision of Winter 
perfumes consists of seeds and dried leaves 
that I keep in tiny Chinese tea cups on my 
desk. To them, in moments of abstrac- 
tion, I may reach out two absent-minded 
fingers, raise them to my nose and thereby 
become enabled to evolve an unusual point 
of view or a needed synonym or adjective 
and attack my work with new vigor. As 
the French would say, there is nothing like 
a bit of perfume pour I’attaque. It is un- 
equalled for a thought-provoking stimulus. 

Most stimulating of all my dried herbs 
is perhaps pennyroyal. Many years ago I 
found the day after Thanksgiving a bunch 
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growing on the south side of Blue Hill 
near Boston. I stripped the plants of their 
leaves and seed and in spite of old age I 
have never lacked pennyroyal prodding of 
the spirit in garden or work room. I think 
it surpasses all my other herbs until I smell 
the varied dried leaves of the others and 
then I hesitate. Could anything be better 
for perfume than the dried leaves of berga- 
mot, of bayberry or of California bay? 
(Myrtle they call this plant in Oregon and 
I wish some one would tell me why.) Or 
than dried leaves of rosemary, of sweet 
basil, of lemon verbena, of Mecham mint, 
or of anise goldenrod? Nor can any odors 
surpass the year-round pungency of my 
cup of sweet gale seeds? I always gather 
them when I go for wild cranberries in 
September and they look and smell like 
sweet fern burrs, only stronger and undy- 
ing, as individual a perfume as pennyroyal, 
but more subtle and pervasive. 

Very few herb garden lovers realize how 
easy it is to grow eucalyptus in their own 
gardens, drying the leaves for a stimulating 
pinch. Although the lemon eucalyptus 
grows in California to a height of 150 feet, 
with leaves and branches out of reach, you 
can at least get leaves to dry, by planting 
new seeds each year in your northern herb 
garden. They give plants in one Summer 
that become one or two feet high and leaves 
that smell like those of lemon verbena. 

One of my Chinese cups contains seeds 
of love-in-the-mist, the most fragrant seeds 
I know, although I have heard that colum- 


bine seeds chewed by an Omaha Indian 
have a more pleasing odor but it is hard to 
believe. Anyway, the Missouri River 
supply of columbine is inexhaustible, judg- 
ing by the number of red columbines that 
grow along the river around Kansas City. 

You will probably wonder why I have 
no dried lavender flowers in one cup? Why 
not catnip? Why no perfumed iris or orris 
roots? Because I like my lavender Floren- 
tine style, which ties bunches of flower 
clusters just below the blossoms and then 
bends the stems back and ties them again 
at the top of the blossoms, thus evolving a 
most fragrant love swatter or boomerang. 
I bought one 20 years ago in the Florence 
market place and it still smells of the Italian 
hills and bees. 

Thus, with a Winter supply of per- 
fumes from your own herb garden, you 
may roam in spirit from Italy to Cali- 
fornia, from Massachusetts’ Blue Hills to 
Omaha, and from French orris root to the 
Rocky Mountain quince. And that is the 
object of a perfume, to resurrect people 
and places. 

—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Important Conference 


| keto BROMFIELD, the noted author 
and agricultural reformer, Ollie Fink 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Professor Elmer 
E. Ekblaw, of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., will be the principle speakers at 
a conference to be held by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, on Tuesday, January 18. 

Mr. Bromfield’s address will be given at 
a luncheon at 12:30 noon. His subject 
will be ‘“‘How to Produce More Food for 
Ourselves and Our Allies, Today and To- 
morrow.’ The morning session will start 
at 10 o'clock. The conference is open to all. 








T SEEMS certain that Boston will 

again in 1944 have the only large 
Spring flower show in the United 
States. This show is made possible in 
Boston because of the fact that the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
which stages it, has its own building 
with adequate accommodations for 
such an exhibition. Much attention 
will be given, of course, to Victory 
gardens and to other matters pertaining 
to food production and the war effort, 
but the decorative features, which will 
be on an extensive scale, will have as 
their theme ““The Gardens of Our 
Allies.”’ 

One end of the large exhibition hall 
will be given over to a Pan-American 
garden, with a huge waterfall splashing 
into a shimmering pool below. A for- 
mal English garden with a thatch-roof 
cottage in the background will add a 














SPRING FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON 


home-like touch. A Russian garden 
will be planted with materials native 
to the vast territories included in the 
Soviet Union and will have the neces- 
sary accessories to give it a truly Russian 
atmosphere. A Chinese garden will be 
formal and architectural in character, 
while an all-America garden will be 
naturalistic, with materials gathered 
from almost every state. 

There will, of course, be many 
other exhibits, including a splendid 
collection of acacias, which will mark 
the approach to the large exhibition 
hall. The garden clubs will have an 
important part in the show, and the 
Massachusetts State College will have 
an information bureau manned by 
gardening experts. The show schedule 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Director of Exhibitions, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 




















HIS matter of sprouting soy beans to 

which I have referred once or twice is 
opening up a whole new field. For exam- 
ple, from Colorado comes directions for 
sprouting pinto beans, one of Colorado's 
most common products. Sprouted pinto 
beans can, it seems, do a fancy job of pro- 
viding a salad full of vitamins. 

And if you enjoy seeing your dinner 
growing before your very eyes, you might 
like to sprout some wheat (which tastes a 
little like watermelon rind), or maybe 
some peas, or barley for variety. 

The idea of sprouted salads is not new. 
Two centuries ago, the British navy dis- 
covered that sprouts from beans, peas or 
barley would prevent scurvy. Just recently 
poultry specialists at the Colorado State 
College have been using wheat sprouts for 
chicken feed, but grain sprouts are equally 
good for man. 

Bean sprouting appeals to housewives 
not only for the nutritive values—vitamin 
C, some riboflavin, and carotene are to be 
found in the sprouts—but for kitchen 
entertainment as well. The children may 
enjoy starting salads for a Sunday dinner. 
Here is how it is done with pinto beans but 
the plan is the same for grain. Soak the 
beans overnight in a weak solution of 
formaldehyde. This use of a chemical solu- 
tion is to prevent mold. The formaldehyde 
may be purchased at the drug store, and 
should be prepared as a solution of two to 
four teaspoonfuls to one gallon of water. 
Chloride of lime, bought at the 


waiting until the shoots are eight to ten 
inches in length. The softened beans also 
may be cooked and used with the sprouts 
in Chinese dishes, or served separately in 
chili, soup, or as baked beans. 


T GRIEVES me to say that the readers 

of Horticulture will no longer read the 
highly enlightening, always accurate, arti- 
cles which have appeared in these pages for 
many years from the pen of Dr. E. Porter 
Felt of Stamford, Conn. Dr. Felt passed 
away on December 14 in his office at the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. He 
was 75 years old. 

My memory of Dr. Felt goes back many 
years to the time when he was state en- 
tomologist of New York, for then he was 
contributing to another magazine which 
included me on its staff. The respect and 
admiration for him which I acquired at 
that time has never been lost. Rather, it 
has increased as I have read his books and 
his articles and have listened to his lectures 
on matters connected with the growing of 
ornamental trees. I shall miss his articles, 
and so, I am sure, will our readers. 


NOTHER face which will be missed in 
New England is that of George A. 
Drew of .Westford, Mass., who passed 
away November 25. He was a Massachu- 
setts State College graduate and known as 
the dean of New England fruit growers. 
Mr. Drew was a pioneer in the now well- 


recognized system of orchard rehabilita- 
tion through feeding and judicial pruning. 
He worked out a very successful plan for 
lowering the height of the bearing surface 
of old trees over a period of several years. 
At one time he directed the development 
of a 1200-acre estate known as the Conyers 
Farm at Greenwich, Conn., which had 
peach and pear orchards comprising a total 
of 31,000 trees. 


HE many complimentary expressions 

which have come to me since the an- 
nouncement in Horticulture that E. O. 
Orpet had been awarded the Thomas 
Roland Medal by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society give evidence of the high 
regard with which this veteran horticul- 
turist is held. Obviously, he is one prophet 
who is not without honor in his own 
country, for he was written up at length in 
a California newspaper on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday anniversary, February 4, 
of last year. 

Mr. Orpet has lived in widely scattered 
sections of the country and has made 
friends in each of these sections. Many 
years ago he was in charge of a noted estate 
near Boston, Mass. Later, he went to the 
Middle West and then to Santa Barbara, 
Calif., where he has lived ever since and 
where for 10 years he was city park super- 
intendent. A California reporter speaks of 
him as ‘a slightly rotund man with tanned 
skin and neatly clipped goatee.’’ He was 

born in England and came to Amer- 





grocery store, may be used instead. 
directions on the package being fol- 
lowed. The beans should be soaked 
in this latter solution for only 15 
minutes and then drained well. 


SING a pan that will not rust, 

pile in the wet beans about an 
inch deep, and cover them with a 
moist cloth. Sprinkle and stir them 
every day until they start to sprout. 
The room temperature should be 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When sprouting begins, move the 
pan into the light. Although the 
pale shoots contain ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), it takes light to turn 
the shoots green and thus develop 
carotene, which is the form of vita- 
min A found in vegetables. The vita- 
min B: of the dry pinto bean is not 
lost in the sprouting. Because of this 
vitamin content, lend-lease ship- 
ments to Britain take much of the 
Colorado pinto-bean crop each year. 

Discontinue stirring the beans 
while they sprout, keep them mois- |) 
tened, and they will be ready for ae 
salad in about three or four days’ 
time. Some nutritionists recommend 





E. O. Orpet, veteran horticulturist of Santa Barbara, 


Calif., awarded the Thomas Roland medal. 
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ica when a youth. He is a horticul- 
tural authority whose career is an 
inspiration to young gardeners. 


BELIEVE that a double apology 

is due Edward H. Faulkner, 
author of the widely-read book, 
“Plowman’s Folly,’ which I dis- 
cussed in the last issue of Horticul- 
ture. Carelessly (I admit it) I wrote 
“Ploughman’s’’ instead of using the 
spelling which the author prefers. 
That was bad, but in addition, some- 
where along the line the “‘u’’ was 
dropped from Mr. Faulkner’s name. 
That was worse, but I trust Mr. 
Faulkner will consider these lapses in 
the true spirit of Christmas. 

The amazing sale of this book is 
indicated by the fact that the libra- 
rian at Horticultural Hall in Boston 
recently telephoned to bookstores all 
over the city trying to locate a copy 
for a member who wished to buy it, 
but without success. Every store had 
sold out its allotment. I doubt if 
even the publisher of ‘‘Plowman’s 
Folly’”’ anticipated such speedy and 
widespread success as has come to the 
unique little book. 
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The Care of Holiday Plants — 


How to keep them in bloom and how 
to care for them when the flowers fade 


E most colorful of the potted plants 
which arrived from the florists over the 
holidays are not ordinary window garden 
kinds. Such plants as poinsettias, cycla- 
men, large-flowered begonias and azaleas 
are not too easily carried along under home 
conditions. They were grown to the peak 
of perfection in greenhouses, and delivered 
in their prime. They are very handsome 
then but the shock of moving them from 
greenhouse to home conditions may be too 
great to let them finish out their normal 
blooming period unless they are handled 
carefully. 

While it may be true that few homes are 
maintained at such high temperatures as in 
pre-war days, quick fading will result if 
the blooms are kept too near radiators or 
are subjected to too dim light or are 
watered indifferently. Watering indiffer- 
ently can include the two bad extremes of 
too much water and too little. Poinsettias 
are particularly sensitive to either extreme. 
On the other hand, azaleas and heathers re- 
quire rather liberal watering, especially if 
the plants are to be kept growing for use 
another year. 

In addition to careful watering, poin- 
settias will respond best if given a good 
sunny window ledge where the air is not 
too dry and where there is no danger of 
drafts and sudden chills. Hot, dry air seems 
to be the worst cause of failure with gar- 
denias and camellias as flowering house 
plants, although, plants which are deliv- 
ered in full bloom will remain showy for 
a considerable period. 

Cyclamen and primulas will do best if 
placed out of the hot sun and are watered 
carefully. In fact, along with the so-called 
Lorraine begonia, they are capable of out- 
lasting most other Christmas pot plants. 
For the longest floral life, they should have 
relatively cool surroundings. 

Some of these plants can be regrown for 
indoor flowering another Winter if they 
are handled carefully now. After a few 
weeks, poinsettias will drop their leaves 
and go into a resting state. Water should be 
withheld and the pots stored in the cellar 
until early Summer, when the tops can be 
cut back and the plant grown over again. 

Azaleas must be kept growing after their 
blooms drop, for the flower buds for next 
year will form on shoots that will spring 
from the stems just below the present 
flowers. 

Primulas can be carried along under cool 
conditions, although it is usually better to 
start new plants from seeds each year, or to 
buy new plants. Heathers can be pruned 
and grown over again. Most of these car- 
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ried-over plants should spend the Summer 
in a partially shaded location outdoors. 
Cyclamen can be rested and regrown but 
most home owners have found the practice 
impractical. 

One of the most popular of present-day 
gift plants is the so-called African violet, 
which is a true window garden plant. 
Named varieties having blue, pink or white 
blooms are now available. Recent research 
has discovered a number of important facts 
which should make for better results gen- 
erally with this delightful, hairy-leaved 
plant. It has been determined that the rea- 
son for the spotted leaves commonly seen 
on African violets is not the action of the 
sun on drops of water lodged on leaf hairs, 
but the fact that the water is cold. African 
violets should always be moistened with 
water heated to room temperature or 
slightly above. 

It is best to water in the morning on a 
rising temperature, preferably by placing 
the pots in water to soak up as much water 
as the soil and pot will absorb and then 
removing them to drain until watering is 
again necessary. 

Several Horticulture readers have re- 
ported that African violet plants seem to 
flower better if watered by the above 
method, with water heated as warm as the 
hand can stand. At any rate, African vio- 
lets react badly to cold water. 

Fruiting plants such as Jerusalem cher- 
ries or ornamental peppers also react badly 
to careless watering, drafts and other bad 
environmental conditions. This usually is 


shown by their dropping their foliage. 
Another old-time fruiting plant now met 
with occasionally is the Otaheite orange, 
which can be carried over from year to year 
— indoors in Winter and outdoors in 
Summer. It is a particularly durable house 
plant. 

Particular care should be taken not to 
over-water fleshy-leaved plants such as 
crassulas, echeverias and kalanchoés, par- 
ticularly when they are not in active 
growth. All of the plants formerly known 
as bryophyllum are now classed as kalen- 
choé, the kinds most often grown by flor- 
ists being variants of K. blossfeldiana. After 
they bloom, they can be carried along as 
foliage plants and flowered another season. 
However, they probably will come into 
bloom in the house another year later than 
Christmas. 


A Desirable Echeveria 


CHEVERIA pubescens is an interest- 

ing plant and ideal for the small home 
or apartment. It begins to flower in No- 
vember and continues in bloom until 
Summer. 

The leaves of this plant are a lovely 
jade green, thick and plush-like, with red 
tips and tinged with flame color as they 
get older. The flowers are bunched in a 
rosette of leaves and are a bright flame 
color. This is a good plant for the window 
garden and does not require much care if 
given plenty of light and some direct sun- 
light. Once a week water should be given. 

Our plant is in a two-and-one-half-inch 
clay pot set in a glazed, yellow jar, and we 
have never seen so much plant beauty in 
so small a space. Last year it was just a 
rosette of leaves and a great cluster of 
flowers. This year it has three leaf rosettes 
and, so far, just one cluster of flowers. It 
is beautiful even without the flowers, al- 
though the blossoms add cheer and interest. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





The spotted maranta is an excellent foliage plant. 
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Likes Miss Lothrop’s Advice 


EAR EDITOR—I thoroughly agree 

with Lena Lothrop, San Bernardino, 
Calif. (Horticulture, October 15), as to 
the unnecessary labor of picking Spring 
blossoms from Rockhill everbearing straw- 
berries. 

I planted two 50-foot rows of Rock- 
hills in March and was advised to pick all 
blossoms until late July, but as I wanted 
some Spring berries I concluded to pick 
one row, letting the other bear. The un- 
picked row produced its first ripe berries 
early in June and continued to produce all 
season, the last picking being made on 
November 5. 

Blossoms on the other row were picked 
off until late in July, the first ripe berries 
being picked the second week in August. 
It, too, bore all Fall, but there was no 
discernible difference between the two rows 
as to size, quantity or quality of the berries 
nor in the growth or vigor of the plants. 
This satisfied me that nothing is gained by 
picking off Spring blossoms. 

The Rockhill is a very fine berry of far 
better quality than other everbearing sorts. 
It bears heavily the first year, is a vigorous 
grower, healthy and desirable for the home 
garden, for very few of the plants send out 
runners. 

—H. L. Staver. 


Salem, Ore. 





Acorns Found Good to Eat 
EAR EDITOR — Those three-inch 


acorns which Mrs. Biddle came across 
somewhere in Texas (Horticulture, No- 
vember 15) were probably from the bur 
oak. This species and the swamp chestnut 
oak both have very large acorns on trees in 
the southern states, and both are found on 
the black soils of central and east Texas. 
The largest bur oak acorns I have seen were 
from native trees in Alabama and from a 
tree transpianted to Tennessee from Texas. 
Native trees around Nashville also have 
large acorns. I think that the largest of all 
acorns is supposed to grow on a Central 
American oak, Quercus insignis. 

The subject of edible acorns is interest- 
ing, as the best of them make a fair substi- 
tute for chestnuts. Q. muhlenbergi, the 
chinquapin oak (which is one of the 
species sometimes called chestnut oak), 
seems to be the eastern species which most 
consistently produces sweet acorns. When 
dried, these usually, but not always, are 
palatable. Q. montana, the chestnut oak 
supplying tanbark, in my experience pro- 
duces acorns always having too much tan- 
nin to be considered for eating. Q. alba, the 
white oak, and Q. prinus, the swamp chest- 
nut oak acorns have less tannin, but are 


somewhat bitter in most cases. I think that 
bur oak (Q. macrocarpa) acorns, at least 
in the South, are more generally edible than 
those of the white oak. Some trees of the 
live oak (Q. virginiana) have good acorns, 
as sweet as the best of those from the chin- 
quapin oak. 

All of these species are members of the 
white oak group, and most species of the 
group probably have some individual trees 
which bear edible acorns, but it is a mistake 
to assume that no trees of the group will 
have acorns which are “‘bitter and unfit for 
food.” 

—J.C. McDaniel. 


Haines City, Fla. 


Thrifty Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR—Again this year my 

95-year-old Christmas cactus has had 
no fewer than 60 perfect blooms. It flow- 
ered in November in 1942 and this year in 
October. When a report about the cactus 
was made through the kindness of your 
magazine last year a reader wrote, making 
suggestions as to its care. I wish to thank 
him. 

As in the past the links look dried up 
and dead. As soon as the last bloom has 
dropped the plant will go down to a sunny 
window in the laundry, be given plenty of 
water. 

The first flower opened October 10, 
There are two flowers and one bud on it 
as this is written. The bud is small and 
will probably drop. 


—Mrs. E. C. Cook. 
York Village, Me. 








Good Use of Prize Money 


EAR EDITOR—The members 
of the Rivermeade Garden Club 
of Charleston, W. Va., wish to 
thank you and your staff for award- 
ing us first prize in your year book 
competition. The news of our good 
fortune was enthusiastically received 
by the entire club, and particularly 
by me, since it came on my birthday. 
At the beginning of the year, our 
club voted to pay $60 for a sponsor- 
ship in the ‘‘Save the Children Fed- 
eration,’ and our prize money will 
go toward taking care of this obliga- 
tion. We want you to feel that you 
have a personal interest in caring for 
these underprivileged children. 
—Mrs. Philip W. Ziler. 











Charleston, W. Va. 
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Peanuts Present Problems. 


EAR EDITOR—When I answered 

Mr. Hootman’s statement about pea- 
nuts, I did not know what I was getting 
myself into. However, I am glad that I 
did answer Mr. Hootman, and that both 
Miss Gunnison and Mr. King have ques- 
tioned that answer, for it has forced me to 
investigate the matter. I now find that we 
are all three wrong in one way, and all 
three right in another (Horticulture, 
February 15, July, October 1 and October 
15, 1943). 

Miss Gunnison is wrong in saying that 
the ‘‘flower”’ “grows downward on a long 
stalk,’’ but she is correct in disagreeing 
with me that the pistil “‘tip’’ buries itself 
in the soil. I was confused by the term 
“stipe.”’ I knew that the flower faded and 
disappeared; and, since the only part of a 
flower that can produce seed is the ovary, 
and since the peanut is formed on the tip 
of the shoot that does go down into the 
ground, I jumped to the conclusion that 
the ovary must be contained in the ‘“‘tip”’ 
of the pistil, although that is contrary to 
the way that pistils are formed. 

Mr. King’s statement that the blossom 
fades and drops off, ‘‘stem and all,” is only 
apparently true, for he makes the mistake 
of supposing that the flower has a stem. 
What appears to be a stem is really a part 
of the flower itself, being the calyx tube, 
inside of which is the style of the pistil and 
the ovary at its base. The flower has no 
stem, and when it fades, all of it drops off 
but this small ovary, which is attached to 
the leaf axil by the stipe, which Bailey 
defines as ‘‘the stalk of a pistil.”” This stipe 
is so short as to be almost negligible at the 
time the flower fades, but in a few days it 
begins to grow, and as it elongates, with 
the fertilized ovary on its “‘tip,’’ it turns 
downward, pushing the ovary into the 
ground, where the ovules develop into the 
peanut. 

—lIsabel B. Busbee. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Wireworms in Potatoes 
EAR EDITOR—I have noticed notes 


about the wireworms in potatoes in 
the ‘“‘Roving Gardener’ department. My 
experience has been that if one plants seed 
which has harbored wireworms the worms 
will continue to appear year after year. 
They are more plentiful when a sod field 
is plowed for potatoes. There is nothing 
more disgusting than to dig potatoes filled 
with wireworms. 

—Ada B. Turner. 


Wayne, N. Y. 
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Fertilizer for Peaches 


CHEMIST of the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, Professor J. H. 
Mitchell, throws an interesting sidelight on 
the flavor of peaches from completely fer- 
tilized trees as compared with peaches 
grown on trees receiving nitrogen only. 
According to Better Crops With Plant 
Food, his analysis of the fresh peaches show 
that the fruit from the completely fer- 
tilized trees contained 21.7 per cent more 
total sugars and 31.7 percent more sucrose 
than did the fruit from trees fertilized with 
nitrogen only. The fruit so analyzed was 
not tree-ripened but fruit in the “‘hard 
ripe’’ stage, the same as gathered for ship- 
ment. Tree ripened fruit would doubtless 
have shown a higher percentage of sugars 
and sucrose. 

According to A. B. Bryan of Clemson 
Agricultural College, the feeding program 
for mature peach trees needed to bring 
about this happy result is: 250 pounds of 
20 per cent superphosphate and 100 
pounds of 50 per cent muriate of potash 
per acre in Autumn, followed by 100 
pounds of muriate of potash and 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda, or its equiva- 
lent in other nitrogenous materials per 
acre in Spring. It would appear from 
this that home gardeners could profit by 
applying victory garden fertilizers to peach 
trees. 


Vitamin A in Carrots 


CCORDING to a report to The 
Massachusetts Commercial Vegetable 
Grower by William H. Lachman, the vita- 
min A (carotene) content can vary in car- 
rots from variety to variety, or from strain 
to strain. For instance, California-grown 
seed of Hutchinson carrot produced roots 
containing 1000 more micrograms of 
carotene per 100 grams of root than did 
seed of the same variety grown in Massa- 
chusetts. Another marked difference was 
between Imperator new type, with 2000 
fewer micrograms than Imperator regu- 
lar, which latter tested 8440 micrograms 
per 100 grams and topped the list for the 
eight strains and varieties tested. Other 
findings were—Morse’s Bunching 7770, 
Nantes 6790, Red Cored Chantenay 5980 
and Danvers 3130 micrograms per 100 
grams respectively. 


“Hybrid” Soy Beans 


HE popularity of hybrid corn has cre- 
ated a flurry of interest in so-called 
hybrid oats and soy beans, but the name is 
entirely misleading, says K. E. Beeson, ex- 
tension agronomist at Purdue University. 
Since both crops are self-fertilized, and 
any hybrids between varieties could be 
made only by tedious hand pollination, 
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only a few hundred hybrids could be made 
by a skilled plant breeder in a season. Com- 
mercial distribution of ‘“‘hybrid’’ oats or 
soy beans is consequently an impossibility, 
and there are no such things as “‘hybrid’’ 
oats or soy beans in the same sense that 
farmers have come to know and appreciate 
hybrid corn. In corn, cross-pollination is 
easily achieved by removing the tassels 
from the seed-bearing parent plants. 

The numerous available varieties of soy 
beans originated by selection, some of 
which was done long years ago. New kinds 
are usually developed by making pure line 
selections from the progeny of crosses be- 
tween desirable varieties. 


Seasoning Firewood Quickly 


N ORDER to season firewood quickly, 

outdoor piles should stand in the open 
where air will circulate through them 
easily. It is also important to cover the 
piles to keep out rain and snow which will 
slow up seasoning, induce rotting and cause 
the sticks to freeze together in cold weather. 
Robert B. Parmenter of the Massachusetts 
State College reports that wood in uncov- 
ered piles dries rapidly during May and 
June, reabsorbs moisture from Summer 
rains in July and August, dries again in 
September and begins to take up water in 
October. His suggestion for covering is a 
heavy kraft paper with asphalt on one side 
and burlap on the other. Such material, 
he says, can be had in five foot widths for 
use on piles of wood cut to the conven- 
tional length of four feet. Seasoned wood 
that has been split and cut to usable lengths 
should be stored out of the weather for 
best results. 











More Rotenone Available 


REVISED order of the War 

Food Administration permits 
the use of rotenone insecticides on a 
larger list of fruits and vegetables 
than previously authorized. Im- 
provement in the supply of cube and 
timbo roots, from which the rote- 
none insecticides are made, now per- 
mits their use for the control of any 
insect or mite attacking vegetables or 
small fruits in farm, home or Vic- 
tory gardens. Farm, home or Victory 
gardeners may purchase five pounds 
or less, when in the form of a pow- 
der, or one pint or less, when in the 
form of a liquid, without furnishing 
a certificate of use. The small pack- 
age insecticides for use on gardens 
may not contain more than 0.5 per 
cent rotenone when in the form of a 
finished dust. 
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Ferns and Environment 


HEN digging wild plants of Poly- 

podium virginianum deltoideum for 
covering rocks in his wooded fernery, 
Richard C. Harlow noticed that the most 
typical deltoid fronds came from root areas 
which were starved from lack of soil or 
where the rootstock was protruding, 
through outgrowing the available soil. 

Mr. Harlow writes in the American 
Fern Journal that all these were planted 
under simple, typical Polypody conditions, 
but with soil a half inch in depth on the 
top of the rocks. They were planted in 
both shade and filtered sunlight. 

In 1941 new growth was carefully 
studied. In every case, perfectly normal 
fronds appeared and the features which 
marked the so-called forma deltoideum en- 
tirely disappeared. The entirely normal 
fronds appeared again in all cases in 1942. 

In 1941 the reverse experiment was 
tried. Twenty-five plants of perfectly nor- 
mal Polypodium virginianum were planted 
where either the ends or some sections of 
the rootstock were exposed and not cov- 
ered by leaf mold. Four plants threw up 
normal fronds in 1942, while the remain- 
ing 21 all had one to three fronds showing 
typical deltoideum characters. 


Potash for Gladioli 


J. HORREX has recently reported to 

. the Australian Garden Lover that 
applications of potash to gladioli tend to 
build up large, sound corms and an abun- 
dance of cormels. These potash-fed corms 
showed no falling off in vigor, but pro- 
duce lengthy spikes of blooms and the 
largest of corms the next season. 

On the other hand, Mr. Horrex has 
noticed that the free use of phosphate will 
produce fine-looking, plump corms which 
show distinct tendencies to produce short- 
headed spikes. Not so the corms fed with 
potash, which invariably produce long 
spikes of florets on strong, stout stems. It 
appears that the decrease in vigor and poor 
results obtained from certain popular vari- 
eties may be due to lack of potash. 


Demand for Vegetables 


HE best of arguments for stepping up 

production in the home vegetable gar- 
den can be drawn from the predictions of 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. An unprecedented demand for 
fresh vegetables is in prospect for 1944, 
the bureau says. Some increase in acreage 
is probable, but it is unlikely that 1944 
production can be expanded sufficiently to 
fully meet total civilian and non-civilian 
requirements: Demand for truck crops for 
processing is also expected to be greater in 
1944 than in 1943. The 1944 production 
will probably not meet total requirements. 








Victory Garden Tomatoes — 


Professor Tiedjens tells how to get the 
best results under different conditions 


HE 1943 season saw the production 

of a large volume of tomatoes in the 
20,000,000 Victory gardens. The canned 
product from this one crop probably was 
worth the effort of the whole Victory 
garden program. The 1944 season is fast 
approaching and even more tomatoes are 
needed to supply us with this inexpensive 
source of vitamin A. 

Many growers said they got more re- 
turns from tomatoes than any other crop 
they grew. Some said they canned enough 
to take the place of fruit at the breakfast 
table for this next year. But many had 
trouble growing tomatoes. Some say their 
tomatoes were too late, some say they 
would never grow them on stakes again, 
while some say they would never grow 
them on the ground again. 

One gardener told me he picked four 
bushels from six staked plants and only six 
bushels from 18 plants not staked, while 
another told me he picked less than a bushel 
from 14 staked plants. A bushel from four 
plants is a good yield. There was one prac- 
tice that nobody found fault with. That 
was mulching the plants with some kind of 
plant material. 

There are several pointers that we might 
pick from the past season’s experiences, us- 
ing them to advantage the coming year. 
Starting with the beginning of the season 
and taking things in order, something 
should be said about varieties. Gardeners 
who are located in the northeastern states, 
having 150 or more growing days, were 
pleased with the Rutgers and Marglobe 
varieties. However, many complained that 
their neighbors had tomatoes two to three 
weeks before they did. Bonny Best, 
Stokesdale, Penn State, Waltham Forcing 
and Earliana will produce ripe fruit sev- 
eral weeks earlier but they are of poorer 
quality for canning than the later varieties, 
and what is gained in earliness is lost in 
quality and yield. 

However, where the growing season is 
short, these early varieties are the only 
choice. I like to grow four or five plants 
of some early variety for table use, and then 
have the later varieties for canning in large 
volume. 

Of course it usually is impossible to buy 
early plants, but five or six plants of an 
early variety may be grown readily by sow- 
ing seed about March 1 in a strawberry box 
of soil. When the seedlings are up, the box 
should be set in a sunny window and all 
but six plants should be removed. Just 
enough water should be given to keep the 
soil moist. These plants should be set out 
as early as possible after danger of frost is 


past. Many growers had only late fruit 
because they set their plants too late. Late 
plants are usually available and may be 
planted later for pulp and juice, if you 
have some early plants for table use. 

Lateness in tomatoes is often due to 
overfeeding. A starved, stunted plant of 
even a late variety will ripen fruit early. A 
plant that is growing with an abundance 
of plant nutrients, water, and suitable tem- 
perature will mature fruit late and cause it 
to ripen slowly, although the fruit may be 
large. 

What the gardener wants is early fruit 
on plants which will produce until frost. 
This means careful feeding, something 
which few of our gardeners understand. 
That is the reason for the recommenda- 
tions that chemical fertilizer be spaded 
under and that no chemical be placed close 
to the plants, except in water and in dilute 
form. 

Leaf curl and yellow foliage caused con- 
siderable concern early last season. This 
was because the plants were started off too 
fast. Conditions were favorable for a rapid, 
succulent type of growth. This’ type of 
growth makes weak roots. When a hot, 
dry spell occurs, the leaves curl, because the 





Tomato Types. 
Top, Bonny Best. Below, Marglobe. 
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roots are not extensive enough to supply 
the large, soft foliage with water, so the 
leaves curl and may actually die off. 

Soft plants may drop off their flowers 
before the fruit is set. Such plants also 
have a lot of blossom end rot (black rot 
on fruits). Some years, blossom end rot 
is very bad. Ina dry, early-growing season 
you seldom see it. It is caused by rapid 
growth which uses up the sugar in the 
plant. In dry weather the plant stores 
sugar and you get sweeter fruit and more 
of it, although it may not be as large. 

Many other diseases were more severe 
last year because we had early Summer 
weather with an abundance of rainfall. 
The latter part of the season was dry and 
in most cases the late crop of tomatoes was 
very good and the growth of the plants 
was much more favorable. 

Many of these difficulties may be 
avoided this year by following the recom- 
mended procedures more closely: 

The soil should be well limed. There is 
nothing that will insure a good garden for 
1944 more than to have sufficient lime in 
the soil, preferably a magnesium lime, us- 
ing either the hydrated or pulverized lime- 
stone grades. Personally, I prefer the lime- 
stone, because it is easier to handle and 
gives less chance for making a mistake. 
You can get too much hydrated lime, while 
the limestone is safe under all conditions. 
Sufficient lime in the soil results in a vigor- 
ous, active growth of roots. 

A few growers told me they lost most of 
their plants. In many cases this was due to 
dry weather where the soil was not prop- 
erly limed. A good soaking with water 
would have been highly beneficial. In the 
average season, where the soil is properly 
limed, it is not necessary to water tomato 
plants, especially not if the plants are 
mulched. 

In my own garden, where the plants 
were mulched, the soil was well limed and 
I had an excellent crop in spite of one of 
the driest seasons I have ever experienced. 
The set was heavy and the fruit was large. 
The only fertilizer I used was a starter 
solution when the plants were set. 

It has been my experience that in a dry 
year plants are better off without chemical 
fertilizer, providing the soil is of average 
fertility. Unless there is an abundance of 
rainfall, side-dressing torhatoes with dry 
fertilizer is sure to reduce the size of the 
fruit and in many cases last year, was the 
cause of yellowing of the older leaves. 

Staking and pruning tomatoes always 
raises questions. This is due to a different 
environment when tomatoes are staked. 
The main reason for staking tomatoes is to 
get more tomatoes from less space. Staked 
tomatoes produce a uniform supply of 
fruit throughout the season. There is no 
time when you have a large number of 
fruits, because each succeeding cluster 
ripens in turn. Under ordinary conditions, 
the tomato sets a cluster of fruit on five or 
six branches, and these may all ripen at the 
same time, resulting in a lot of tomatoes 
at one time. 
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The cost of growing is greater and the 
inconvenience of getting stakes must be 
considered. Making tripods by nailing 
four-foot laths together is the cheapest 
form of stakes I know of, unless you can 
cut stakes in the woods. It takes nine laths 
to make a tripod six feet tall. This will 
accommodate three plants. Commercial 
growers set posts at the ends of the rows 
and stretch wires between the tops and soil 
level of the posts. Then the plants are 
strung up on coarse twine which is fast- 
ened to the top and bottom wires, one 
length for each plant. It takes considerable 
time to pinch off the side branches and 
fasten the plants to the stakes or twine. 

I get my early tomatoes this way, but 
for late Summer and Fall and for large 
fruit, I prefer to grow the plants naturally, 
with mulch. Straw, salt hay, peanut shucks 
or sawdust have given better results for a 
mulch because less fruit decays in wet 
weather. Hay, grass clippings and weeds 
are good, but they decay rapidly and the 
fruit is apt to decay in a wet year. 

Plants growing naturally must be given 
more space. The vigorous varieties like 
Rutgers and Marglobe need an area at least 
four by five feet. Three staked plants can 
be grown in this area. If they get too 
crowded, the tips of the branches beyond 
the third cluster should be pinched off. 
Staked plants should have the side shoots 
broken off up to the third cluster of fruit. 

After that, the side shoots should be per- 
mitted to grow. This will protect the fruit 
from sunburn or sun scald. A lack of suffi- 
cient magnesium lime in the soil will make 
sunburn worse. Blossom end rot being 
caused by a lack of water may be worse on 
staked tomatoes. 

The grower who wants very early toma- 
toes should try growing a half dozen in 
six-inch flower pots by sowing three or 
four seeds in each of six pots, about the 
first of March. When the seedlings are up, 
remove all but one plant and grow it in the 
pot until all danger of frost is past. The 
plants will be in flower by that time. Two 
weeks befote the plants are set, soak the 
soil with a regular starter solution or liquid 
fertilizer. Just before the plants are set, 
dig holes two feet deep and two feet across. 
Mix acup full each of pulverized limestone 
and superphosphate with the loose soil and 
then replace it. Then remove the plant 
from the pot with the soil intact and set 
it in the middle of the loose soil without 
disturbing the roots. 

Feed the plants every two or three weeks 
with a liquid side-dressing. I have done 
this with wonderful success. Several people 
who have tried this told me they picked 
145 marketable fruits from plants treated 
in this manner. It means considerable 
work but the results are worth the effort. 
If these plants are mulched and spaced four 
by five feet each, one plant will produce 
a bushel of tomatoes. A fork full of ma- 
nure or compost mixed with the soil will 
be a great help. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Soil Wild Flowers Like 


HENEVER you want to grow wild 

flowers a soil testing kit is a “‘must”’ 
to ascertain the acidity of soil each one re- 
quires, but also thought should be given to 
plant ecology and what plants associate 
companionably together. For instance, let 
us assume we have a light, sandy soil, 
porous and friable with enough leafmold 
scattered through it to make an ideal loam 
for the Crowfoot violet, Viola pedata. 
Further back in the wooded area we will 
find laurel bushes, Kalmia latifolia, and 
inkberry (Ilex glabra) which is a hand- 
some accompaniment to the laurel with its 
narrow, dark green leaves which are ever- 
green. 

Beneath these shrubs the small winter- 
green (Gaultheria procumbens) and club 
mosses may be found, and in the shady 
thickets pipsissewa (Chimaphila umbel- 
lata) which in June wears exquisite waxy 
white flowers in delicious fragrance. 

In this same type of soil we find huckle- 
berry bushes thickly covering the northern 
hillsides, beneath which arbutus (Epigza 
repens) creeps happily, rejoicing in the par- 
tial shade which these low bushes afford. 

You may wish to choose only a few of 
these, but this partial list will serve to 
illustrate plant associations which should 
succeed if you follow what occurs in 
nature. 


—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 


Boston, Mass. 


Large and Small Farmers 


‘Roots in the Earth,”” bv P. Alston Waring 
and Walter Magnes Teller. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. Price 
$2.50. 

Two, self-styled ‘‘small farmers’ of 
eastern Pennsylvania have written about 
the drama, the struggle and the achieve- 
ment that go on in the lives of the men 
and women who live upon our farms and 
produce America’s food. It is their inten- 
tion to further the understanding of the 
connection in social and economic life be- 
tween city and country, and to point out 
that farmers and city workers have much in 
common. 








Your Tae & Shrubs Need the Care) , 
of these Expert Arborists... AE 45" 


HARTNEY- AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. O185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 








IT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


The Clymer 
Bird Feeding 
Station 


These stations contain suet and a spe- 
cial mixture of wild seeds and grains 
required for the diet of wild birds. 


Easily suspended from any branch of 
the tree. 


Complete $1.35 Postpaid 


Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of Mississippi add 25c for postage 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


15 South Market Street, Boston 
Tel. CAPitol 7476-7477 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth, at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 

























> a, 
COMPLET. 
care of TREE 


Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care . . . the sort 
of complete service " rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

46th Year of Service 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 42044205 Brookline, Mass. 














VEGETABLE DYES 
By Douctas LeecuMan, Ph.D. 
Make Your Own 
from Barks, Weeds, Berries, Fruit 
35c Postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 











Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 
Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 
(Dug to Order) 
Quality plants grown in a modern 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 
Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the 
new 1944 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-D 
Church St.. New York, N. Y. Copy free on request 
(except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February 


—but write NOW! 
AZALEAS 


75 Choice Varieties—mostly in small 
inexpensive s. Both evergreen 
and deciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race 
of real hardy kinds. Sensational 
colors never before in really hardy 


plants. 
BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4- 

tard olds (bearing age) now 1} feet 
igh, assorted named varieties, our 

selection but all good, $12. 00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — handsome 
blooms in Spring, then a show of 
bright berries in Fall that the birds 
love. One each 5 to 8-foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, White Flow- 
ering Dogwood, Paul's Scarlet Haw- 
thorn—all 3 for $7.50. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red berries in 
Autumn. 18 inch B. & B. plant for 
$2.50. 

Japanese Yew — oo “Capitata” 
form. By the hun and by the 
thousand. Smallest size as low as 7c 
each in large quantities. 

Dwart Evergreens — mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will 
never grow out of place in founda- 
tion plantings. 

37 Ft. Yew Hedge — set 18 inches 
apart, 25 Upright Hardy Yews will 
make 37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 
15 inches high, twice transplanted, 
sturdy. $17.50. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New 
Wisteria przcox blooms at half the 
age of other named sorts. Long blue 
clusters, vigorous grower. Also 
named Japanese forms. Chinese, etc. 
Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing 
Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Age Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. Or- 
dipary two-year sizes as well as 
older; low prices. All the best varie- 
ties. 
Dwarf Fruits—On dwarf stock, care- 
fully grown for heavy bearing. Easy 
to find room for, easy to take care of. 
Very young sizes for you to train 
nr at $2.50 each. All varieties. 
arger Dwarf Fruits — They can be 
pruned, sprayed or picked without 
ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we offer 
a minimum selection of six: 2 ig 
(Wealthy and McIntosh), ears 
igure T avorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
ame pean. 1 Peach (Elberta). 
Al 6 are 2-year size, Lt? to bear a 
little next Fall, for $22.5 
Older, ready to bear strongly next 
Fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all 
but the peach. We offer five plants: 
2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above,—5-year-olds—for $45.00. You 
may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of 
all basic pollenizing at the rate of 
$3.75 for each extra 2-yr. or $9 for 
each extra 5-year-old. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia the only tree that blooms 
in Fall. Sizes from $1.75 and up. Also 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chi- 
nese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, 
Tree Azalea, etc. 

Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just 
the white-flowering, but pink as 
well. Also Double-flowering (like 
white roses); also a form with yellow 
berries that the birds leave on a 
little longer than ordinary red ber- 
ries. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (root clumps $6.50 per 
100). Pachysandra under trees where 
grass will not grow—$7.25 per 100. 
Many others to choose from. 


NUT TREES 


5 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts — good 
old-fashioned sweet chestnuts on a 
blight-free tree! Bear young, some of 
the 3-foot trees offered have, borne 
in nursery. $7.50. 

Hardy Forms of Walnuts, Chestnuts 
and Pecans to grow in the north for 
fun and food. Including grafted 
named kinds—bear young. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the be- 
ginner to choose from intelligently 
—and economically. Don’t wade 
helplessly through thousands of 
meaningless catalog names. Real 
help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best of the old, the best of the 
new. Arranged so you can quickly 
select and know what you are doing. 
Priced lower than most for top- 
quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rare species and named hybrids— 
One of the most complete lists in 
America. Sizes include seldom 
offered l-year-olds with which large 
areas can be covered in a few years 
with a low cost. 
Rhododendrons or 25 cents!—Native 
species in the smallest grade (12-15 
inches) that can be safely handled 
with the smallest earth-ball, from 25c 
to 55¢ each, depending on kind and 
quantity. Heavier grades, too. 


Brownell ROSES 
New race of hardy (sub-zero) roses 
guaranteed anywhere in U. S. A. All 


colors. Climbers and bush- wey Sen- 
cotmally easy to grow. Any 3 for 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different evergreen 
and deciduous trees and_ shrubs, 
plants, etc., in small seedling and 
transplant sizes by the hundred and 
thousand. As few as ten of a kind can 
be bought in many kinds. In a few 
age they are worth many times the 
ew cents they cost now. Why not 
start your own nursery for future 
yenior 

00 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 
2 to 3 feet seedlings to make valua- 
ble and beautiful shade trees; 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple, Black 
Locast, Liriodendron, White Ash. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-D Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Established in 1878 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





How may I treat a fresh elm stump to cause it to rot quickly? 

No good method is known. The best procedure seems to be 
to insist upon having an elm removed to ground level or slightly 
below, after which the base of the stump can be buried to rot in 
its own good time. 


* * * 


W hat causes the formation of pineapple-like objects on the young 
shoots of Norway spruces? 

The trees are infested with spruce gall aphids. One spray with 
miscible oil in early April should give control. 

* . * * 

How should tuberoses be kept over Winter? 

Unless the tubers are kept dry and at a temperature above 50 
degrees they will rot at the center. Sound tubers will always be 
green at the top or show some other signs of life. 

. . - * 

Why is my tender azalea plant losing its foliage? 

The plant may be suffering from the effects of lack of water, 
and from too hot and too dry air conditions. Also, an infesta- 
tion of red spider mites may be present. 

. * * * 

Can the miniature roses be grown in the window garden? 

They can, if the plants are given plenty of sunlight, and an 
atmosphere which is not too hot and dry. 

« * * . 

Why do my grapevines “bleed” after pruning? 

Bleeding is a natural—although probably harmless—result 
of pruning in Spring after the sap starts to flow. It can be 
largely avoided by pruning somewhat earlier in the season. 

* * * + 

Why does my mulberry flower profusely, but never bear fruit? 

Some mulberries produce male flowers only. This may be the 
answer in this case. 


Christmas Work in New York 


N A visit to the office of the Horticultural Society of New 

York about a month prior to Christmas, the staff was told 
by Mrs. Robert H. Fife, a director of the society working with 
the American Red Cross, that there was no money to decorate 
Halloran Hospital on Staten Island, and it was decided to get 
the material together and invite members of the society to do 
the work. 

Through days of letter-writing and personal «calls, there 
finally arrived at the society's rooms, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, a great mass of material for wreath-making. About 
40 women were invited to do the work, and probably one of 
the most inspiring sights in the history of horticulture was this 
group of women working on December 17 to decorate the 
hospital for our wounded boys. 

The final result was that, through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, on Saturday morning an ambulance at the door 
took away 85 pieces, wreaths and swags. 

During the day, a call came from Fort Jay, as the people 
working for this unit had fallen down on their job. Volunteers 
were asked to do additional wreaths for that Saturday morning. 
Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Mrs. Robert H. Fife, Mrs. A. B. Doscher, 
Mrs. John T. Scheepers, Mrs. Maeve Sheil, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Peterson, and Miss Marcia Cowan went to work with the mate- 
rial that was left, sending to Fort Jay 25 wreaths and 30 swags. 

On a third appeal, the remainder of the greens and 16 wreaths 
were given to the Aerial Port of Embarkation in New York 
City. 

Lack of space prevents our giving the names of the workers 
and of those who donated material, but a complete report will 
appear in the January issue of the house organ of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York. 
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Streptosolen Jamesoni 


HEN Winter comes and we begin to 

feel the closeness of our little con- 
servatory, we look forward with great 
eagerness to the flowering of the trailing 
streptosolen. The beautiful clusters of 
orange-yellow are a delight and pleasure, 
even on the darkest days. 

Streptosolen jamesoni, also called Bro- 
wallia jamesoni, is native to Colombia, 
South America, and grows to a height of 
several feet. Under cultivation it is usually 
grown in hanging pots or trained as a 
standard. It isa fine house plant and grows 
best in full sunshine. 

The plant is of easy culture, requiring 
a well drained medium and rich soil. It is 
best to apply fertilizer as a top dressing or 
in liquid form as the buds appear, with 
repeated applications monthly throughout 
the flowering season. Bone meal or cow 
manure are best, although commercial fer- 
tilizer will serve the purpose. 

To bring the plant into flowering, the 
roots should be confined, as overpotting 
will cause the growth of more foliage than 
bloom. The flowers are produced in clus- 
ters at the end of the stems from February 
to late Spring. When the opening buds ap- 
pear, they are a light lemon color, chang- 
ing to orange when in full bloom. An in- 
teresting feature of the streptosolen is the 
fact that it will often have two separate 
flowering periods, one directly after the 
other. 

The plant should be severely cut back 
after flowering. When new growth ap- 
pears, cuttings may be taken to supply new 
plants for the next Winter. Cuttings root 
readily when placed in sharp sand and kept 
well watered. Rooted cuttings can be 
planted three or four to a four-inch pot to 
make full bushy plants. One or two pinch- 
ings will give many trailers which will all 
have a cluster of bloom, making a striking 
effect when in full bloom. 

While the streptosolen requires a mod- 
erate amount of water, over-watering will 
cause the old leaves to turn yellow. Sudden 
changes of temperature or an over abun- 
dance of fertilizer will also cause the leaves 
to drop. This condition, however, rarely 
affects the flowering. It grows best at a 
moderate temperature of from 55 degrees 
to 65 degrees. 

The foliage is a glossy green and stems 
glutinous, which makes it resistant to in- 
sects. On rare occasions, aphids or mealy 
bug may attack it. This is controlled by 
spraying with nicotine sulfate or lemon oil. 

—DMary Logee. 
Danielson, Conn. 


The Horseradish 


HE friendly horseradish is a stately 

plant, with leaves often a foot long, 
and long wands of bloom not unlike that 
of hesperis; it has many uses, the chief of 
which is as an appetizer, the long roots 
being dug in the Spring, grated, and 
vinegar added. The tender leaves make 
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wonderful greens, used with other leaves 
or cooked with slices of salt pork. 

The leaves of horseradish are still used 
in rural localities as a remedy for neuralgia 
or toothache, being bruised, heated and 
bound on the afflicted part. Our fore- 
fathers thought this very efficacious. 

Another use of this plant is popular 
with housewives who are “putting up’’ 
cucumbers for pickles. They remove the 





mid-rib of a leaf, wash, and tuck in the 
top of the jar before sealing. This gives 
an agreeable peppery flavor, and helps to 
“‘keep”’ the pickles. 

This hardy perennial should be grown 
in every garden; it is easily grown, and 
propagated from sections of the roots, or 
“sets,” and is both useful and ornamental. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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raw HENDERSON SS jf 
Yew SEED CATALOG # 


VEGETABLES—Flowers—Plants—iImplements 
The biggest catalog you'll find—152 8 x 10% pages! Crammed with 
information of value to Victory Gardeners and veterans alike... 
Numerous colored plates, and all the information you must have on 
varieties to make the best selection for your garden.. 
saving those surplus vegetables. Get this catalog, and mail yourorder 
direct to us—it is the only way you can get genuine Henderson seeds. 


WRITE NOW! It will help in your garden planning. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 2° CORTLANDT St- 







Special hintson 


TRADE MARK 


New York 7, N.Y. 








A MAGAZINE SHOULD BE 
UP TO DATE 





HAT is the reason that HORTICULTURE (ILLUSTRATED) is published 
twice a month. It is the only magazine in its field which can give the 











important and timely information constantly coming from Washington 
and other authoritative sources while it is fresh and when it is most 
needed. HORTICULTURE sometimes stops the presses to get in late 
essential information. This timely quality makes HORTICULTURE almost 
indispensable to practical garden makers, regardless of what other publi- 
cations they may read. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 igettes). Please send it to: 




















12 plants for $4.00 
100 plants for $25.00 


This collection includes early 
Flowering, Single, Koreans, 
Pompons, Spoons, Anemone 
types and the New Northland 
Daisies. 


All plants are guaranteed to 
grow and bloom this year. You 
can be sure of an abundance of 
full and perfectly formed flowers 
in a wide range of colors and 
varieties from mid-August till 
hard freezing weather. Deliveries 
at planting time in the Spring. 
See Totty’s Hardy Garden Mums 
and a wide variety of roses 
beautifully illustrated in our 
1944 ag Send for your 
copy today. The cost of 25 cents 


will be deducted from your first 
order. 
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MADISON, N. J. 











Burpee'’s FA 
EGETABL: Ss 


All 5 10c-Packets for price of 

one, to get acquainted. For 
. your Victory Garden, post- 

pae-sone dime today. 


Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
P Crisp, tender and delicious. 
op Temato--Marglobe.Large,round, 
smooth, rich red. Solid, meaty, of finest flavor. 
- Beet-- Crosby's Egyptian. ery early, top- 
y Shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
iy Radish-- Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 
crisp as ice, juicy and delicious, 
Carrot--Chantenay. Smooth, 
orange, sweet, tender. 
Seed Catalog FREE. 


32, Pa. or Clinton, low, 
CS west of aes write to Cli Sy 











Jefferson as a Farmer 


“Jefferson and Agriculture’ by Everett E. 
Edwards. Published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


This is a source book of information 
compiled and edited to bring out the fact 
that Thomas Jefferson was a good farmer 
and a real scientist in the field of agricul- 
ture. He visited, swapped seeds and tools, 
and talked operations with friends and 
neighbors. The great specialized agricul- 
tural library of Jefferson's time was in his 
home at Monticello. 

In the field of world plant migration, 
Jefferson was one of the many figures from 
Aristotle ‘to David Fairchild who have 
served mankind by distributing the fruits 
of the earth. Jefferson’s stimulation to 
agricultural research among members of 
the American Philosophical Society ap- 
pears in minutes of the Society. 

Apparently, Jefferson had a basement 
workshop and his manager, Edmond 
Bacon, described him at work on various 
models in which he was interested. Among 
agricultural implements, these included the 
seed drill, the hemp brake and the thresh- 
ing machine. Of the various mechanical 
improvements which he made, none, it is 
probable, illustrates Jefferson's ability as a 
craftsman more clearly than the develop- 
ment of the improved moldboard for a 
plow. This is the same moldboard which 
we are now told is the enemy of soil fer- 
tility. 


Protection From Rabbits 


OUNG trees, especially those newly 

planted, are often seriously damaged or 
killed by rabbits. The best protector is a 
sleeve of one-quarter-inch mesh hardware 
cloth, extending from the ground up to 
the lowest limbs, but this material is now 
almost unobtainable. Wrapping the trunk 
with a half-dozen or more full sheets from 
a large magazine is a favorite method, and 
tying a sheath of tobacco stems about the 
trunk is also an effective treatment. Rub- 
bing the trunks of newly-set trees with 
fresh hog liver is also effective for a few 
months. 


Victory Garden Carrots 


INDING myself elected, in common 

with many other women whose mien- 
folk are away at war or working in defense 
plants, to raise my own garden truck last 
Summer, I planted vegetables to can and 
to store for Winter, among them several 
varieties of carrots. I was careful when 
planting the seeds in the long, prepared 
rows, not to waste them by sowing too 
thickly. I dropped some radish seeds, too, 
as they come up quickly and would show 
me where to cultivate. 

I liked the Oxheart variety the best; it 
proved to be early, grew fast without much 
fertilizer, and gave an abundance of rich, 
orange-colored roots, some of them five 
inches in diameter. The Oxheart is a 
splendid keeper, especially when stored in 
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3 Best Colors SPKTS. 
CRIMSON, ROSE 


and YELLOW 10° 


Rust- 
Resistant! 
(THREE 15¢ packets of seeds, 
one of each color, all 3 
postpaid for just 10c, to those 
who write early. 
You'll have tall glorious flower- 
spikes, 2 to 8 ft. high, covered 
with huge exquisite blooms. 
Plants are base-branching, 
| we pear J many long, grace- 
'ul spikes all summer and fall. 
Foliage is highly immune to 
rust disease. One of the finest 
of all flowers for the Victory 
a Garden. Send dime today! 
Plan now for next summer 
—the for home-grown 
vegetables will be very great. 
Be first to get our new 
1944 Oatalog by sending 
your name and 
address now. 
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BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best Vi bles and 
Flowers for your Victory Garden 
leading American Seed Catalog. 


W. Atlee Burpee To. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 
























produce 
food for all 
people in all 
parts of the 
world. 
Grown, ripened, 
and harvested in 
California Sunshine, 
HALLAWELL’S SEEDS 
are fresh, dependable, 
full of vitality. They 
thrive in all climates. 


We ship anywhere 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


256D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


Postcard 


TODAY 








HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS for rock gardens, borders, 


bedding, shady nooks & corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 


Aquilegia Cansdensis— (Wild Columbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
= um Grandifiorum—/(Large white) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
YOUR SELECTION: 

8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—Attractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark, evergreen 

YOUR SELECTION: 
4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 


Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers & Ferns 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Ce- 
cile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds un- 
@ fold into large velvety red 
fragrant flowers. 


yi DORMANT PLANTS: 


y Aue 85each, 3for$4.50 


POST PAID 


djor CATALOG of ROSES 
7 Sen and other interesting 
CALIFORNIA plants illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 





AMARYLLIS 
Giant American Hybrids 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 


85c each; 3 for $3.25 


Cultural Directions 
with each order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Better than spinach! 


Tastes better, has more 
food value; easier to grow, 
produces more and stands 
hot weather. 


DELIcrous greens, more 
meals per plant, more pro- 
tein, more minerals, more vita- 
min A than spinach. 


Plants grow 1% feet across, 
2 ft. tall, bear all summer. 


Packet of Seeds 15c. letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 


“PAPER WHITES” 
ORDER NOW 
Good Stock Is Scarce This Year 
Extra large 10 25 50 ~=100 
Bulbs 75c $1.65 $3.25 $6.00 
Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


418 Breck Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog FREE 
Plan now for your 
Victory Garden— 
the need for vege- 
tables will be very 
great! UseBurpee’s, 
the leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalog 
—send postcard or 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





BRECK'S 








January 1, 1944 





‘boxes of sand in the cellar, and it was very 
pretty in the garden—a mass of feathery 
foliage. When I came to dig them, all I 
had to do was to give a little tug, and up 
they came. The other sorts had to be ousted 
from their snug garden home with a shovel. 
So give me the tasty and easy-going 
Oxheart for my plantings in the Victory 
garden. 
—Naomi M. Ingalls. 

Windsor, Vt. 


A Famous Organization 


E Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston, Mass., is probably the oldest 
organization of its kind in America and in 
some ways the most famous. It had its 
beginning in the store of W. J. Stewart, 
who later became the editor and publisher 
of Horticulture, and the first regular meet- 
ing was held on January 9, 1887, with an 
attendance of 120. The club received its 
charter in 1892. For many years the club 
has met in Horticultural Hall on the third 
Tuesday of each month, except in July 
and August. All persons interested in hor- 
ticultural matters are welcome at the meet- 
ings of the club. The present membership 
is about 300, including professional gar- 
deners, florists, commercial growers and a 
sprinkling of amateurs. 

The record of one member in particular 
is unique and worthy of mention. It is 
that of William N. Craig of Weymouth, 
Mass., who has not missed a meeting in 40 
years. In that period Mr. Craig has served 
21 years as secretary, two years as presi- 
dent and two years on the executive com- 
mittee. He is just completing his 1 4th year 
as treasurer. 

The programs of the meetings are of 
great interest with seasonable exhibits for 
which awards are made by qualified judges. 
Usually the exhibitors tell the members 
and guests something about his or her 
exhibit, its origin, the cultural methods 
followed and the like. A question box 
offers an opportunity for seeking informa- 
tion about horticultural problems. With 
the wealth of horticultural knowledge 
assembled at these meetings the correct 
answer is soon obtained. At each meeting 
horticultural subjects are expounded by 
experts in their particular field, usually by 
a lecture, often illustrated. 

Members and friends often bring speci- 
mens of horticultural material the names 
of which they are in doubt. These speci- 
mens are submitted to capable authorities 
and correctly named. 

After formal adjournment, club mem- 
bers enjoy a social half-hour during which 
the entertainment committee dispenses 
coffee and light refreshments. 

—Sydney G. Kimpton. 
Hingham, Mass. 


The New Catalogues 


While yet I sit before my fire 
Your pages lead through garden rows, 
Into a land of bright desire 
Where ecstasy with dreaming grows. 
—Hilda Morris. 
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se Grown Hoses 
The WORLDS FINEST 


COLLECTOR’S GROUP 
No. 1 Grade Roses Each 
HEART’SDESIRE, exquisitedeep 
red buds to velvety red $1.50 
CONTRAST, orange-rose, with 
reverse milk-white 1.00 
ECLIPSE, long streamlined bud 
of rich gol 
ETERNAL YOUTH, a clear warm 
pink with graceful buds 
A GOOD NEWS, a superb rose of 
peach-pink to silvery-pink ... 1.50 
SIGNORA, bud of burnt sienna, 
opening toward mandarine .. 1.25 
Total Value $7.75 
SPECIAL for (Postpaid) 


yy Van Hevelingen 


NF Glisan St. Portland Ore 





MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


@ Tells how to plan your Victory Garden to 
avoid waste, yet reap abundance all summer— 
extra tender, tabie quality, vitamin-rich vege- 
tables. 120 pp. 52 in color. Also flowers—2000 
—— and perennials, roses, lilies, dahlias, 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Ris SPECIAL—Giant morning glories in our 








= 6national colors—wScarlett O’Hara (red), 
Ne = Pearly Gates (white) and Heavenly Blue. 
(eee Balanced mixture mailed with catalog, 10c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 411 

10 W. Randolph, Chicago |; 47 Barelay, N. Y.C. 7 











CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of MS ren terry seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid owen, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this sta 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they shou a 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subjoct to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY . MASSACHUSETTS 
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Scarlet-cerise, brilliant | 
white, lavender, blue, 

cream-pink — six — pn 
1 of each; postpaid for 25c. 
Giant Ruffled SWEET PEAS 


and 
created by Burpee. 
est colors, a Packet of each 


cate in pests... SA 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philedeiphis 32. Pa. or lowa 








The Vegetable Garden 


New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved planting plans, charts, 
new methods, 
lists of the bet- 
ter varieties and 
ways to save 
seed, time and 
money. All 
home gardeners 
should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 


$1.50 
Postpaid in U. S$ 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Burvee's tii, 


4, 


THE 
veceTasie Eee 


GARDEN 














Luscious 
golden orange giants, 
beautiful in salads, 
fine for canning and 
juice. Very high in Vita- 
mins A and C. So thick-meated 
almost no room for seeds. 
Packet of Seeds 15c, postpaid. 
@ Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free @ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 


Do Your House Plants Thrive? 
















If not, or if you wish to learn about 
new plants and new methods, send 
for a copy of the bulletin just issued 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
**House Plants and How to 
Grow Them” 


Fully illustrated and very complete 


Price 35 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











for your Victory 
Garden;our Countr 
needs 22,000,000--all 
the Vegetables you can 
ow! Write at once for 
1944 BurpeeCatalog withnew 
Vegetables and Flowers in natural col- 
or--then order early, avoid the rush. The adios 
American Seed Catalog--describes best vegetables 
to make your garden produce the most food: also 
jowers to make it colorful, Send 
teard, or the coupon 
low, right away! 
Se eee eee aaa 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

























1 Pn Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 

i (_] Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog free, : 
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The Shrub Ocean Spray 


CEAN SPRAY (Holodiscus discolor 

arizfolius), one of the fipest shrubs 
of the Pacific Northwest, is now finding 
its way into American shrubberies over a 
century after it gained acceptance by Eng- 
lish landscape gardeners. The distinguished 
young plant explorer David Douglas 
introduced this interesting shrub into the 
gardens of southern England in the twen- 
ties of the last century but American 
growers ignored it until two or three years 
ago when a major nursery in Ohio an- 
nounced it as a new shrub sensation. This 
nursery backed its glowing description 
with a full-page photograph which 
showed the shrub to be all they claimed it 
to be. 


It is not unlikely that the ‘‘discovery’”’ 


BESO sone 8) SLE OAR ORO NOE, 
ee * . ¥ ae 
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Ocean Spray is an excellent shrub 
from the Northwest. 


of this lovely shrub grew out of the fact 
that the American nurserymen met in 
Oregon a few years ago at the season when 
this fine native dominated the hedgerows 
and hillsides and a number of the visitors 
were lost in ecstasy when they saw it. 
Eastern growers give its height as up to 
six feet but twice that height is not un- 
common in its native range. It is a bushy 
shrub with gracefully arching stems and 
small, light green and coarsely toothed 
leaves. In July, at a time when the shrub- 
beries are not too plentifully supplied with 
blossoms, Ocean Spray justifies its common 
name by producing immense heads of 
creamy-white flowers in long drooping 
panicles which almost cover the shrub. 
These flower clusters are from four to 
twelve inches long and about half as wide. 


—Robert Moulton Gatke. 
Salem, Ore. 
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PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare, Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. And 
VEGETABLES, too, all the 
better kinds. Ask Dept B for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 










Moorestown 


New Jersey 








3-4 Buddileia--White Bouquet 
(Plant Patent No, 586) 

So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, long-last- 
ing, all-out-at-once spikes, glis- 
tening white, 8 to 10 in. long, all 
summer and fall. Attract butter- 
flies. Very hardy—plant in any 

$ =. Guaranteed plants. 7S¢e each, 
‘S 3 for $2. Postpaid. 


in Natural Color— 
1944 Modern Rose, 
Perennial and Fruit 
Catalog FREE— 


send postcard today. FRE 


rey ) Jackson & Perkins Co. 
660 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 
















ANSWERED 
by 
Alfred C. 
Hottes 


$2.50 


Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cente a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


LUSCIOUS WITLOOF CHICORY: Forces in tem- 
perature of 45 to 60 degrees in three weeks. Our 
roots are extra fine. $3.50 per 100 and $30 per 
1000. Also large Asparagus and Rhubarb roots for 
forcing during this Winter. Herbs. Warren Shinn, 
Root Specialist, Woodbury, N. J. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLEOTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Early English Chrysanthemums, stock plants, two 
each 20 varieties 310. 00. Express collect. Smith 
Gardens, Clarkston, Wash.- 














GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 

atory with Winter-flowering, pot — Camellias. 

_ e illustrated catalogue 10c. ngview,” Box 
richton, Alabama. 


= ROSES, ey SEEDS. Prices on re- 
goest. Hugh Mighill, Box 61, West Roxbury 32, 
ass 


“EVERGREENS, Shrubs and 
Every home owner should have a copy. 
Creasy, Catawissa, Pa., Dept. H. 


SURPRISE WILDFLOWER MIXTURE—over 40. 
Mostly perennials. Giant packet 25c. E. Johnson, 
1, Box 188, Eureka, California. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Parm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 











Your Lawn” 25c. 
Lather 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 












There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
| privilege of borrowing books has no 
| geographical limitations. Hundreds of 

books go each year by mail to different 
| sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 





Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Illustrated Lectures 
1944 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Tuesday, January | 1, 3 P.M. 
"The Garden— 


Season by Season" 
Arthur S. Berger 
Tuesday, February 15, 3 P.M. 
"Spring in the South" 
Dr. John B. May 
Tuesday, March 14, 3 P.M. 
"Wings of Spring" 
Cleveland P. Grant 





Christmas Gift Suggestion 
A Membership in the Society 
Annual Dues—$3.00 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


January 12 








Annual Meeting 
at 2:30 P.M. 


Lecture 


January 19 = at 2:30 P.M. 
Grafting and How to Make 
Cuttings 
(Demonstration) 


By MONTAGUE FREE 


Also, Monthly Flower Show featuring 
bulbs in flower, carnations, calanthe, 


and specimen flowering plants. 




















“WON’T YOU COME INTO MY GARDEN” 
“RK WEALTH OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS” 
With Kodachrome Slides 


Two Lectures on the care and culture of Miniature 
Dahlias —- Korean and SPOON Chrysanthemums. 
Also timely and unusual pictures of vegetables 
growing with flowers. 

Circular and fee on request. 


MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 

21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 
OUTSTANDING 

Canadian Introductions 
in Vegetables, Rhubarb, Strawberries and 
Raspberries. 

EDWARD LOWDEN 

Hamilton, Ontario 





Box 95 


TABLE QUALITY 


Just the vegetable varieties that are of highest 
actual eating quality; it is seeds of these, and of 
these only, that we offer. No long lists of medi- 
ocre kinds to confuse. 


Ask for Illustrated Catalog 


D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 
Dept. B NEW JERSEY 





REX. 








A GARDEN SYNONYM 


“Rare Rock Garden Plants” 
“Mitchell Nurseries” 


Free catalog of America’s largest collection 
of rock plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt., Dept. H. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


Massachusetts 








West Newbury 








1944 


January 1, 


Peppers for the North 


WO varieties of peppers that one may 

rely on as suitable for growing in local- 
ities where the season is short, are Harris 
Early Giant and Windsor. These are early- 
ripening sweet peppers, and good to raise 
anywhere to begin the pepper season. 

Harris Early Giant produces big, blocky 
peppers, sometimes five inches in length: 
Windsor grows fruit three and one-half 
to four inches long, four lobed at the end, 
and is an “All-America Award’’ variety. 
Both kinds are noted for their thickness of 
flesh and fine flavor. 

I plant the seeds in the house, in flats, 
about the first of April, using good garden 
soil, but no fertilizer. When the seedlings 
show the second set of leaves, I transplant 
them, singly, into small pots, and in a 
sunny window, with plenty of water. 
How they do grow! 

When danger from frost is over (about 
June 10 here) I set the sturdy plants in 
holes in the garden, using a tablespoonful 
of pulverized sheet manure in each hole. I 
cover the fertilizer with soil, and then set 
the plants in, firming the dirt around them, 
watering first. The plants hardly wilt. 

I topdress the soil with the sheep manure 
at intervals, and rake it in. The last of 
August, 1943, I gathered large peppers, 
and Harris Early Giant and Windsor were 
truly outstanding, being loaded with fruits 
that were quite spectacular, according to 
the size of the plants. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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““*THE MERRY S’’ 


offer five different lectures, 
all accompanied by natural color slides or 
movies. 
Write for Circular 


43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 








Your Garden or Your House 
or other subject on your individualized 
post cards or note stationery. 
Exclusive but not expensive. 
Send stamp for samples 


TIFFT, 1 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 





LILIES FOR YOU— 
TIGRIDIAS, TOO 


Regale, Madonna, Nankeen, Speciosum, Coral 
and other Lilies . . . Tigridias—Eleven varieties; 
three of which are Exclusive. All very beautiful. 
Send a card for a catalog. 


FRANK, M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187h_ Everson, Washington 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist, Lily Specialist 
326 Front Street 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 














Pe mg ruffied and 
veined. 7 

frineed petty 65-inch blooms in 

shades of Scariet, Pink, 
Lavender, Copper Celere, 

etc., mixed--a 25c-Pack: Seeds 
postpaid for just 10c-- Send dime in 33 
W. Atlee Burpee 


Catalog FREE 
Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 











We Honor the WAVES by Naming 
This New 1944 Rose for Them 


A Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


(plant propagation rights reserved) 


ROUDLY WE HAIL this new J. & P. Modern Rose for you to 

plant in your garden for 1944, to honor the WAVES. A seedling 
of the grand old favorite Dame Edith Helen which has inherited all 
the fine qualities of its lovely parent with infinitely greater charm; 
also a sturdy more rounded plant and rugged, deep sea-green foliage. 
Ovoid coral-pink buds and large glowing pink blooms, intensely 
fragrant. Plants grow 2} ft. tall, bloom profusely. 


Finest quality 2-year-old field-grown plants, guaranteed to 
live and bloom; postpaid to you at planting time. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15 


Captain William F. Amsden, U.S.N., Commanding Officer, 
WAVES Naval Training School for Women Reserves, The 
Bronx, N. Y., accepts the first bouquet of WAVES Roses 
from C. H. Perkins, president of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


—latest news of Rosedom, direct 
from the Rose Capital of Amer- 
ica. 195 pictures in full color 


WAVES, the 
Modern Rose 
for 1944 


including the debutantes of 1944 


ee ee LS 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 659 Rose Lane, 


— WAVES, Katherine T. 
Marshall, Mexico, Marionette, 


Newark, New York. Rose Capital of America 


Send me the quantity of plants of 
| New Rose WAVES 
a marked in square at left, postpaid at Spring 
a planting time. 
You are to send the J. & P. “Guide to Successful 


Rose Gardening’’—how to prepare ground, how to 


etc., and all the favorites in the 
Parade of Modern Roses. Also 
Modern Perennials and Fruits, 
all for your Victory Garden. 
Now ready to mail — send post- 
card or coupon today. 


plant, ete. — soon as this order is received = 
EAdosed is $ - 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Werld Larges? Rese Growers 
659 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


Address 


- “Parade of Modern 


Send J. & P. Catalog FREE 


Roses, Perennials and Fruits.” 
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